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India—A Record of Recent Events 


The following is a brief statement of important events 
in India since the arrival of the Simon Commission. This 
Commission was authorized by the Government of India 
Act of 1919 which provided that the Reforms enacted at 
that time should be made the subject of inquiry after a 
yriod of years had elapsed. Its function, as defined by the 
Act, was to inquire “into the working of the system of 
government” in British India and to report on the ques- 
tion whether or not it would be desirable to establish it 
on “the principles of responsible government, or to ex- 
tend, modify or restrict the degree of responsible govern- 
ment then existing.” 

. When the Simon Commission arrived in India to begin 

s work in the winter of 1928 it was greeted by closed 
shops, a closed Stock Exchange and black flags, indicating 
the feeling of resentment in the country toward the Com- 
mission. This resentment was attributed to the fact that 
the Commission was without Indian representation. Sir 
John Simon, upon his arrival, invited the cooperation of 
acommittee to be appointed by the Indian Legislature 
which might send its report either to the Indian Legisla- 
ture or, if they preferred, to the British Parliament in 
connection with the Commission’s report. The suggestion 
was rejected. The Indian committee would have no power 
comparable with that of the Commission, and, lacking 
equal authority, the Indian leaders felt that this did not 
overcome the difficulty. 

Lord Birkenhead, then Secretary of State for India, 
suggested during the controversy that followed the ap- 
pintment of the Commission that, if the Indians would 

W up a scheme for self-government that they could 
gree on, it would be difficult for Great Britain not to 
accept it. The Indians regarded this as a challenge, and the 

gress leaders drew up a constitution for India known 
the Nehru report, so named in honor of Motilal Nehru. 
airman of the committee. This report was published 
during the summer of 1928. It called for Dominion status, 
tot as a stepping-stone to complete independence, but with 
the intention that India should remain within the Empire. 
extensive social program was included. The reactions 
€ report were as varied as the number of political 
Otganizations. 
Ata meeting of the All-India Moslem League, held at 
and representing the great majority of Mohamme- 

the report was rejected. 

h The meeting of the National Congress at Calcutta held 

n December, 1928, accepted the report with a compro- 
tise resolution. The resolution permitted propaganda for 
‘mplete independence in the name of the Congress and 
‘proved the Nehru constitution as representing the 
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largest measure of agreement attainable among the im- 
portant parties. It was forced by the more radical mem- 
bers of the Congress who wanted independence and not 
Dominion status. But they were prevailed upon to agree 
to accept the whole report if Dominion status should be 
granted by December 31, 1929. If, however, Dominion 
status should not be granted by that date the Congress, 
it was agreed, would organize a non-violent non-coopera- 
tion campaign. Thus the political program was practically 
suspended for the year 1929 and the emphasis placed upon 
the social program. 

Following the Calcutta meeting, the Indian Princes, at 
their meeting in February, 1929, passed a resolution de- 
claring they could not consent to any government except 
on the basis of British connection. 

In the fall of 1929, the Viceroy, after consulting Wedge- 
wood Benn, Secretary of State for India, announced pub- 
licly that Dominion status was accepted by the govern- 
ment as a goal and asked for a round table conference 
to include the Princes, the government and the people of 
British India, this conference to take place after the Simon 
Commission should have reported but before the British 
government should have formulated its proposals. Again 
the reactions were varied. According to the Asiatic Re- 
view (London) for January, 1930, the suggestion of such 
a conference was a welcome one to the Indian Princes. 
The Maharajadhira of Patiala is quoted as saying: “The 
Mother Country owes to Lord Irwin a deep debt of grati- 
tude in connection with the project . . . when we realize 
. .. the steadfastness of purpose, the sincerity of convic- 
tion, the persuasive advocacy which must have gone to the 
making of such an announcement in the present condi- 
tion of party politics in England.” 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said: “Far from feeling any 
apprehensions, the Princes and governments of the In- 
dian States welcome the proposed round table conference. 
They cherish the strong hope that it will finally set at 
rest all doubts and apprehensions entertained in the states 
and clarify the special position of the states within the 
Empire. The Princes, realizing full well that they are 
bound to their brethren in British India by ties of blood, 
race and religion, have no desire to hamper the attain- 
ment of Dominion status by British India or to be a drag 
on its constitutional advancement.” 

The leaders of the Indian National Congress were not 
so friendly to the round table conference idea. 

In December, 1929, before the Congress meeting at 
Lahore, the Viceroy gave an interview to several of its 
leaders, Mahatma Gandhi, Motilal Nehru, President Patel. 
Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jinnah, and presented 
the plan. Some of the leaders wavered. But they “were 
placed in a dilemma. . . . Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
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Motilal Nehru professed to understand the Viceroy’s 
statement to mean that Dominion status was already 
granted and that the round table conference was merely 
to work out the details of the scheme of Indian self-gov- 
ernment... and when Lord Irwin pointed out that neither 
he nor the British government had authority to anticipate 
the decision of Parliament, they declined to join the pro- 
posed conference and withdrew.” (Jndian Social Re- 
former, Bombay, January 4, 1930). Gandhi, feeling bound 
by the conditions put forward in the compromise resolu- 
tion of 1928, decided against participating. The leaders 
went to the Lahore meeting, and the Congress passed a 
resolution declaring independence to be the political ob- 
jective of India. 

The Guardian (Calcutta) for January 30, 1930, con- 
tends that the round table conference would be the be- 
ginning of real Dominion status for India. The Viceroy 
in his address pointed out that although India has not now 
Dominion status in regard to her internal affairs, in her 
external relations the country already possesses several of 
the attributes of a self-governing dominion. The Guardian 
editorial goes on to say that it is strange that Indian 
leaders should not realize that participation in such a con- 
ference would add greatly to the strength of their posi- 
tion and would make it almost impossible for the British 
government to reject their proposals. By declining to enter 
the conference they make it more difficult for India to 
enforce her claim to Dominion status, and since the rep- 
resentatives were free to take any position they wished, 
there could be no reason for such refusal. 

Kirby Page, who attended the Congress meeting at La- 
hore, writes in The World Tomorrow for March, 1930: 
“My chief impressions are that Mahatma Gandhi stands 
absolutely supreme among India’s political leaders at the 
moment; that the nationalists who believe in the use of 
violence may gain the ascendancy and sweep Gandhi aside 
if the struggle is prolonged; that the political rule of 
Great Britain in India is probably doomed; that India 
faces decades of strife and disorder before a stable and 
efficient Indian national government can be created... . 


“That the temper of the nationalists is steadily becom- 
ing more embittered and radical was revealed unmistak- 
ably at the Lahore Congress. The moderates had no chance 
whatever and were quickly swept aside. The resolution 
boycotting the round table conference, rejecting Dominion 
status, declaring for complete independence, boycotting 
the legislatures, and authorizing civil disobedience was 
carried almost unanimously, there being only a dozen or 
so votes in the negative. The section of the resolution 
which expressed appreciation of the Viceroy’s efforts 
passed in the Subjects Committee with a majority of one 
lone vote, and in the Congress by a narrow margin. The 
section deploring the attempted assassination of the Vice- 
roy also passed by a distressingly small margin, some 796 
members voting against it.” 

Mr. Page believes that it was a mistake to reject the 
offer of a round table conference, and that many of the 
Indian demands could have been obtained by persuasion. 


“If they could have achieved immediate and full au- 
tonomy inside the British Commonwealth,” he says, “they 
would have been satisfied. But they are wholly unwilling 
to accept the status of a minor in the family and wait 
many years for the bestowal of full rights and privileges. 
They dismiss as irrelevant the question as to whether or 
not India is fit for self-government. They say that... 
a foreign power has no authority to decide how much 
and at what time liberty shall be achieved by more than 


319 million persons of another race on another conti- 
nent.” 


Mahatma Gandhi was so much impressed by the strength 


and unanimity of the opposition to the Lahore Congres [sgn © 
resolution for independence and boycott of the Legisla to be § 
tive Councils that he has made a new offer to the Viceroy, ney is 
Disregarding constitutional considerations he suggests § supply 
eleven reforms, to be voted on at the Legislative Assembly J make t 
in session at New Delhi, and which, if agreed to imme § The 
diately, would insure participation of the Congress in the § that th 
round table conference and suspension of the boycott pro- ff phasize 
gram. His eleven points cover the following. as given in §f in any 
The Guardian: satus 
“Total prohibition ; be reat 
“Reduction of the ratio [of the rupee] to one shilling fm 
and four-pence ; ference 
“Reduction of the land revenue by at least 50 per cent op 
and making it subject to legislative control ; -" 
Simon 
‘Abolition of the salt tax ; not tol 
“Reduction of the military expenditure by at least 5) ff disobe 
per cent to begin with; Lor 
“Reduction of the salaries of the higher grade services | Empir 
[officials] to one-half or less so as to suit the reduced § ays ¢! 
revenue ; India. 
“Protective tariff on foreign cloth; Indian 
“The passage of the Coastal Traffic Reservation Bil § Wl r 
[transferring the control of coastal shipping to Indians]; f "des 
“Discharge of all political prisoners save those con § “™”4 
demned for murder or the attempt thereat by the ordinary The 
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judicial tribunal, withdrawal of all political prosecutions 
abrogation of Section 124A, the Regulation of 1818 an 
the like, and permission to all Indian exiles to return; 

“Abolition of the Criminal Investigation Department, 
or its popular control ; 

“Issue of licenses to use fire-arms for self-defense sub- 
ject to popular control.” 

The Guardian expresses frank amazement at Gandhi’ 
offer and points out several inconsistencies in it. 

‘The Assembly has taken no action regarding these de 
mands and Mahatma Gandhi has begun his active program 
of civil disobedience, which was hastened somewhat it 
consequence of the arrest of Vallabhai Patel, Gandhi's 
close friend and co-worker. On March 8, Gandhi asked 
for a complete cessation of work in celebration of the 
arrest and began his march to the sea on March 12, stat 
ing at Ahmadabad. The plan is to end the march @ 
Jalalpur, 150 miles distant. He and his little band of dis 
ciples are marching to the sea to make salt, in violation 
of the government monopoly—a symbol of their defiance 
of the government. It is the first step in their program 
of action to secure complete independence. 

Mahatma Gandhi is addressing audiences in the towss 
through which he passes, exhorting the villagers to t 
sign their government positions and volunteer for th 
civil disobedience campaign. At Vasna and Mahalal th 
police authorities and head men resigned and the village's 
voted not to fill the vacancies. At Nawagon eight head me! 
resigned as a protest against Vallabhai Patel’s imprisot 
ment. The group was greeted by the head men and othtt 
village officials at Dabhan with the announcement 
they had resigned in accordance with the plan of the cay 
paign, At Calcutta, Sen Gupta, mayor of the city, is unde 
arrest for addressing a public meeting to which he ay 
pealed for volunteers for the army of civil resistatit 
and to carry on Gandhi’s program. His sentence, howevt 
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i. lis for only ten days on each of two charges of sedition, the 
mtences to run concurrently. Illness has overtaken some 
the members of the group but the Mahatma shows no 
ign of weakening in his purpose. His following seems 
o be growing larger with each village visited. The jour- 

is to be completed in twenty days and the villagers 
supply the needs of Gandhi and his followers as they 
make the journey. (Recent New York Times dispatches. ) 

The Manchester Guardian, for January 31, 1930, says 
that the Viceroy’s address to the Legislative Assembly em- 
shasized three points: 1. The government would not be 
inany way diverted from its declared policy. Dominion 
satus was the goal. The swiftness with which it would 
ie reached depended very largely on the cooperation of 
the moderate Indian leaders who would have in the con- 
ference a great opportunity to help construct the future con- 
itution of India. 2. The conference would probably be 
held in the fall of 1930, following the publication of the 
Simon Commission’s report. 3. The government would 
wt tolerate “unconstitutional and illegal methods of civil 
disobedience.” 

Lord Rothermere, in outlining the policy of the United 
Empire Party (a new political party in Great Britain), 
wys that the party “stands for no more surrenders in 
India. If we allow the Indian Nationalists to ruin the 
Indian Empire by giving them Dominion home rule they 
wil ruin our British export trades as well, for our export 
trades are largely dependent on India.” Manchester 
Guardian, February 28, 1930. 

There seems to be, however, a growing tendency on the 
wrt of English journalists to create an atmosphere in 

hich understanding between Great Britain and India may 
fave an opportunity to develop. The Spectator (London) 
for December 28, 1929, contains an unsigned article in 
which the writer says: ‘Too often the attention of states- 
men is focussed on immediate problems of government, 
and the vision of the far-off horizon is obscured. , 

we are asking for is that there should be a new 
mental outlook in this country toward India, its problems 
and its peoples, and a greater tendency on the part of the 
politically-minded in India to appreciate our difficulties. 
Assuming that there is no higher destiny before India 
than as a free member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, people of good will in both countries should try 
to dissipate the misunderstandings that have arisen during 
the past quarter of a century. . 


Philippine Independence 


Kirby Page, editor of The World Tomorrow, who is 
tow on a trip around the world, has recently written a 
\ery interesting description of conditions in the Philippine 
Islands from which the following is quoted because of 
its immediate interest : 

“Much of our time has been spent in discussing the 
question of Filipino independence and in attempting to 
tvaluate the evidence as to their readiness for self-gov- 
mment. One major conclusion is inescapable: the Fili- 
pitos are far better prepared for independence than are 
the peoples of India, Egypt, Iraq or Syria, and indeed 

the citizens of numerous sovereign nations. . 

“Some 40 to 60 per cent of the Filipinos are literate, a 
ich higher proportion than in many autonomous coun- 
nes. The number of qualified voters who actually go to 
the polls runs as high as 80 to 90 per cent... . For fif- 
years the municipal and provincial governments have 
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been manned almost entirely by Filipinos, while the na- 
tional legislature exercises extraordinarily wide powers. 
The judiciary is composed predominantly of Filipinos and 
maintains a high standard of integrity and ability, although 
a few judges have not been above reproach. 


“The Filipinos have plenty of faults and weaknesses. 
Graft and bribery are widely prevalent. Many officials are 
inefficient. Ninety per cent of the retail business of the 
Islands is done by foreigners. Two-thirds of the children 
of school age are not attending school at all. Adult edu- 
cation reaches only relatively few and the circulation 
of newspapers and books is limited. The people speak 
numerous dialects and do not have a common language, 
although English or Spanish is understood by a consider- 
able proportion of the population. Health conditions are 
still backward, in spite of exceptional progress. The stand- 
ard of living is low as compared with that in the United 
States. ... 

“If the standard of measurement is placed high enough, 
it is easy to prove that the Filipinos are not ready for 
self-government. But if the average ability of the sixty 
free nations is used as a measuring rod, the Filipinos are 
sufficiently advanced to justify their demand for inde- 
pendence. The psychological effects of achieving freedom 
are stupendous. The people of Turkey, Czechoslovakia 
and other new states are manifesting a spirit of enthusi- 
asm, industry and self-sacrifice that is enabling their gov- 
ernments to surmount many perilous obstacles. 

“The evidence that the Filipinos want independence is 
overwhelming. Some members of the wealthier class se- 
cretly fear immediate independence, but only a few dare 
to express their views openly. Moreover, there is no doubt 
that some of the Filipino statesmen who in public plead 
most ardently for immediate independence would really 
prefer to have it delayed for ten or twenty years—unless 
free trade is continued. No candidate, however, can be 


elected to public office if he is known to oppose full au- 
tonomy.... 


“Most Filipinos take it for granted that when they get 
independence, free trade with the United States will be 
abolished immediately. Their more thoughtful leaders 
realize that the erection of a high tariff wall against them 
would cause an economic catastrophe in the Islands. Since 
1909 the Philippines have had the enormous advantage of 
free trade with the United States. Access to one hundred 
million potential customers has been the dominant factor 
in increasing their export trade from 22 million dollars 
in 1897 to 155 millions in 1928. In the latter year three- 
fourths of all their exports went to the United States. The 
erection of a tariff barrier against the Islands would plunge 
the country into a prolonged economic depression. The 
sugar industry in particular would be utterly demoralized. 
Ninety-six per cent of all the sugar exported from the 
Philippines now goes to the United States. If deprived of 
free trade advantages, Philippine sugar would be unable 
to compete in the American market with Cuban products. 
The consequent collapse of the sugar industry would react 
disastrously upon the Philippine National Bank, which has 
some 25 per cent of its investments in sugar. 

“Moreover, not only will governmental revenues de- 
crease and the taxable capacity of the people diminish, 
governmental expenses will mount rapidly. . . . 

“Independence will cost the Filipinos a terrific price. 
Yet they are eager to pay it. They regard the perpetuation 
of American rule for the next half century as utterly 
intolerable. . . . 
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“Three alternatives are now confronting the govern- 
ment of the United States: first, to retain the Islands 
indefinitely against the wishes of the Filipinos and thus 
perpetuate the present agitation and unrest; second, to 
give them early independence and cast them adrift to 
sink or swim; third, to launch them into nationhood un- 
der favorable circumstances. The latter course would de- 
mand some such measures as these: the fixing of a defi- 
nite date, say ten years distant, when independence would 
automatically become effective ; the granting of immediate 
internal autonomy ; the continuation of free trade between 
the United States and the Islands for at least a decade 
and then placing the Philippines on the same tariff basis 
as Cuba, which receives a 20 per cent discount from the 
tariff duties upon imports into the United States; the 
negotiation of a treaty with Japan, Great Britain and 
other powers guaranteeing the independence of the Philip- 
pines, together with the entrance of the latter into the 
League of Nations; continued cooperation with the Fili- 
pinos in the realms of education, public health, engineer- 
ing and in other ways that are desired by the people of 
the Islands. 

“The record of constructive achievement by the United 
States in the Philippines stands unsurpassed in the annals 
of colonial administration. Everywhere one finds evidence 
of gratitude on the part of the Filipinos and an almost 
complete absence of the bitterness and hostility which are 
so prevalent in India and Syria, for example.” 


The point of view of those who oppose independence 
was ably presented by Nicholas Roosevelt, author of sev- 
eral volumes on the Philippines and Pacific problems, at 
the luncheon discussion of the Foreign Policy Association 
in New York on February 1. Mr. Roosevelt states that 
the Filipinos have a stable government now but he doubts 
whether it could be maintained if American control were 
withdrawn. It is generally agreed, he says, that the Moros 
would at once drive the Filipinos out of the Moro coun- 
try. Furthermore the Filipinos have “virtually complete 
autonomy” already since all the local government is by 
Filipinos and all but one of the cabinet administrators are 
Filipinos. He said that only about 40 per cent of the 
people are literate and only about one-third of the chil- 
dren of school age were in school in 1928. The average 
length of time each child is in school is less than three 
years. 


The Filipinos are already very highly taxed, and the in- 
creased expenses of an independent government would 
create a very difficult financial situation. The cost of loans 
would be much greater without the guarantee of the 
United States. At present a rebate of nearly a billion 
dollars is given to the Philippine treasury every year on 
taxes on Filipino tobaccos collected by the United States 
Internal Revenue Bureau. Then there would be the cost 
of maintaining national defenses and a diplomatic service. 
Independence would almost certainly be followed by a 
severe economic depression. Chinese immigration is not 
permitted now. Mr. Roosevelt believes that independence 
would probably be followed by a great influx of Chinese 
and that this would probably not be to the best interests 
of the Filipinos. 

Another very important matter is that of the effect on 
neighboring countries. Mr. Roosevelt,says: “It is the 
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opinion of a great many people who have studied th 
Philippine problem that the equilibrium in the Pagj 
would be so upset if the United States got out that the 
consequences might be very grave.” This point was more 
fully developed in the discussion period. Mr. Rooseve} 
then pointed out that there are four principal powers con. 
trolling most of the Pacific. If one of these should with 
draw, he thinks there would be a danger that one of the 
remaining powers would feel it necessary to change its 
policies in the Far East. “The general consensus of opin- 
ion seems to be that the . . . serious talk by the United 
States Senate of granting immediate independence to the 
Filipinos has repercussions all through the Far East and 
unsettles the entire lineup in the individual countries a 
well as their relations to each other.” 


Nine Months of the Farm Board 


The Federal Farm Board is already figuring prominently 
in the news, and it will undoubtedly be a much discussed 
governmental agency. Through its publications the Board 
has made informal reports of its activities. It has asked 
Congress for $100,000,000, in addition to the $150,000; 
000 originally voted, to loan to cooperatives and to the 
stabilization corporations which a few groups of coopera 
tives have created. The stabilization corporations are 
special marketing agencies designed to handle surpluses. 

Most prominent in the Board’s operations are those in 
relation to wheat. The Board has loaned large sums to 
wheat marketing organizations which were created 
cooperatives at its own suggestion, in order to enable the! 
to buy and store grain for more favorable prices. The 
Board has thus been instrumental in taking grain from 
the present market, and the purchases which it has financed 
are thought in some quarters to have been a stabilizing 
influence in recent markets. However, there have been 
rapid declines in wheat prices, notwithstanding this i- 
tervention. 

The Board’s efforts in the stabilization of wheat prices 
are of significance to large numbers of farmers because 
wheat is an important cash crop. The fact that wheat 
markets are greatly influenced by international factors 
lends additional interest to the present situation. 


Research Professorship at Union 


Union Theological Seminary has recently established 4 
research professorship in applied theology. Dr. William 
Adams Brown, for many years professor of systematic 
theology, has been appointed to the chair. He will devote 
his time mainly to a study of theological education, which 
is being carried on by the Institute of Social and Religiows 
Research. Dr. Brown is chairman of this Departmett, 
president of the Religious Education Association and chait- 
man of the Commission on the Task and Administration 
of Home Missions for the forthcoming Home Missiots 
Congress, as well as a member of the continuation com 
mittees of the Stockholm and Lausanne world conferences 
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